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MARCH MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m., the President, Mr. Adams, in the 
chair. 1 
The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library 
since the last meeting. 
The Cabinet-Keeper read the following letter: 

Mrs. Lidian Emerson Bridge to the Society. 

West Medford, March 4, 19 15. 

Gentlemen, — On behalf of the heirs of my father, Dr. Charles 
T. Jackson, I desire to present to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety the medal and decorations, now held by you on deposit, which 
were bestowed upon Dr. Jackson for his discovery of the anaesthetic 
use of ether. 

We also take pleasure in presenting to your Society the volume 
containing the diplomas, affidavits and important letters relative 
to his discovery. 

In giving these it is on condition that they shall be kept on exhi- 
bition in a locked case, with the medals and decorations, and that 
you permit their examination on the request of any suitable person 
or persons. 

Respectfully yours, 

Lidian Emerson Bridge. 

He also reported the following accessions to the Cabinet: 
six photographs of portraits of Col. and Mrs. Jeremiah Lee, 
Capt. Patrick Tracy, and his son Hon. Nathaniel Tracy, Capt. 
Joseph Lemon Lee, son of Col. William Raymond Lee, of Revo- 
lutionary times, and of Gen. William Raymond Lee (1807- 
1891), from Mr. Thomas Amory Lee; a colored view of the old 
Mint in Philadelphia, from an original painting by Edwin 

1 Mr. Adams left before the end of the meeting, and Mr. Rhodes took the 
chair. 
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Lemasure, from the Frank H. Stewart Electric Co., of Phila- 
delphia; fifty mark pennies of the Royal Arch Chapter of Free- 
masons, from Mr. Charles K. Warner, of Philadelphia; a medal 
of the St. Mark's School Athletic Association of Southboro, 
Mass., from the Association; a bronze medal of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts of Boston, given to schools as an " award of 
merit/ ' from the Society of Arts and Crafts; a medal to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of the town of Athol, Mass., 
191 2, and a store-card of William Simes and Co. and Nathaniel 
Marsh, Portsmouth, N. EL, 1837, from William Simes. 

The Editor reported the following gifts and deposits: 

From Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck bills and commercial ac- 
counts of the house of Lee and Cabot of Beverly, 1768-1827; 
correspondence on the census of 1790, and letters from Rufus 
King, William M. Gouge, C. C. Biddle, and Thomas Thornely, 
M. P., on finance and trade. Also memoranda by Henry Lee 
(1 782-1867), on tariff and finance, and pamphlets on American 
political history. The collection is of great interest for the stu- 
dent of the commerce of Massachusetts and of the political and 
financial history of the nation. Some further records are placed 
with the Society on deposit. 

From the granddaughter and biographer of Charles Bulfinch, 
the architect, Miss Ellen Susan Bulfinch, on deposit, such pa- 
pers of the Bulfinch family as remain. Among them are the 
original letters from Moses Porter to his wife while he was on 
the Crown Point expedition of 1755 ; an autograph family record 
of John Colman, 1738; letters and journals of members of the 
Bulfinch family; a letter from George Whitefield; and letters 
from the Storers, Cranches, and Apthorp connections. The 
autobiography of Charles Bulfinch also deserves mention. 

From Loring W. Puffer, some Baylies letters. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society. 

The President announced the appointment of the following 
committees, in preparation for the Annual Meeting in April: 

To nominate Officers for the ensuing year: Messrs. William 
V. Kellen, Mark A. DeWolfe Howe, and Waldo Lincoln. 

To examine the Library and Cabinet: Messrs. Zachary T. 
Hollings worth, Chester N. Greenough, and Samuel E. 
Morison. 
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To examine the Treasurer's accounts: Messrs. Harold Mur- 
dock and Henry H. Edes. 

In announcing the death of our late associate, John Chipman 
Gray, the President said: 

Through a somewhat curious coincidence, not also without 
its interest otherwise, John Chipman Gray was elected a Resi- 
dent Member of the Society at its March meeting, 1898, that 
year occurring on the 10th of the month. It now devolves on 
me to announce his death, at his dwelling in this city, on the 
25 th of February. Exactly seventeen years to a day, therefore, 
elapsed between his election to membership and this announce- 
ment of his death. His name stood twenty-ninth on our present 
Roll. To some here these facts are curiously suggestive of 
changed circumstances and the passage of time. The April 
meeting of 1898 was held in the Library room of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in the old Athenaeum building 
on Beacon Street. The last meeting of our Society in the orig- 
inal Dowse Room in the old Tremont Street building had taken 
place in April, 1897, eleven months before. Our associate, 
William R. Livermore, was then elected a Resident Member. 
Col. Livermore's name now stands twenty-sixth on our Resi- 
dent Membership Roll. It, therefore, appears that he whose 
death I now announce never attended a meeting of the Society 
in the Tremont Street building; but also, of those whose names 
now figure on the Resident Roll twenty-five only could have 
ever attended a meeting there. Yet to some of us, conscious of 
rapid promotion towards the head of the list, the meetings in 
the Tremont Street building seem very recent, the recollec- 
tion of them fresh. The death of Mr. Gray, twenty-ninth on the 
Roll but never present at a Tremont Street meeting, is sug- 
gestive of the fact that the time is not now remote when the 
Resident Roll of the Society will have been wholly renewed 
since the Tremont Street meetings came to an end. They will 
soon be traditions only. 1 

Though most properly, both from descent and professional 
eminence, a member of the Society, it cannot be said that Mr. 
Gray ever, in the course of a most industrious and fruitful life, 
evinced any peculiar interest in historical research as such, and 

1 The building on Tremont Street is about to be torn down, to make way for 
a city building. 
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apart from the law; and certainly, so far as our Society is con- 
cerned, his contributions, either in the way of presence or other- 
wise, were not considerable. In accordance with my custom 
in making announcements like the present, I shall confine my- 
self strictly to the relations of the deceased to our Society, and 
his activities in connection therewith. 

The record in the present case is brief. Though a member for 
a score of years, I do not remember to have seen Mr. Gray at 
more than an occasional meeting. His connection was with 
the University, and his field of research was at Cambridge. It 
was in his connection with the Harvard Law School he did his 
life-work, and with it his memory will hereafter be more espe- 
cially associated. Here, he was less at home. Nevertheless, his 
name from time to time does appear in our records. 

At the November meeting, 1899, he paid a tribute to the 
memory of John C. Ropes, an intimate personal friend and his 
associate throughout his professional life. Mr. Gray was sub- 
sequently appointed to write a Memoir of Mr. Ropes, which he 
submitted through the Recording Secretary at the June meet- 
ing in 1900. This Memoir, however, Mr. Gray did not himself 
prepare; but, with the concurrence of the Council, the work 
had been devolved on the Rev. Joseph May of Philadelphia, a 
classmate and intimate friend of Mr. Ropes. In March, 1902, 
Mr. Gray paid a tribute to Prof. James B. Thayer, his colleague 
in the Harvard Law School, whose death was then announced. 

So far as this Society is concerned, these somewhat meagre 
details complete the record. As I have already said, Professor 
Gray's activities were professional, and connected with another 
organization in no way historical in character — the Harvard 
Law School. Nevertheless, it is desirable for obvious reasons 
that a characterization as well as Memoir of Mr. Gray should 
be matter of record in the Proceedings of our Society. There, 
and there alone, they will hereafter be matter of record and 
accessible to the investigator; and that they should somewhere 
be of record and accessible is most desirable, for Professor 
Gray was in his way a very noticeable man. In his case traits 
of character of much fineness and of a high order were fully de- 
veloped. The facts of his life will be easily gathered, and un- 
doubtedly a sufficient record will appear in a future volume of 
our Proceedings, How he appeared to his contemporaries and 
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the few now remaining who could be classed as his intimates, 
the degree and way in which he impressed himself on them, 
is another matter. In the way of intimate characterization, 
one member only of our Society is qualified to speak of him. 
From Harvard student days, the present Oliver Wendell 
Holmes knew Professor Gray intimately. Begun before the 
Civil War, that intimacy continued down to the time of death. 
Congenial spirits, they were familiar friends. Regarding Mr. 
Gray, as did all who were ever brought in close contact with him, 
as in every way interesting, a man of choice elements as well as 
much accumulated learning, I have tried since his death to in- 
duce Mr. Justice Holmes to attend here to-day, and pay tribute 
at once intelligent and appreciative to his life-long personal and 
professional friend. Official engagements put it out of the power 
of our associate to comply with the request. Nevertheless, 
evincing keen interest in the suggestion, Judge Holmes has, 
amidst his pressing judicial duties, prepared a brief paper, which 
I now submit. With confidence I say that could Mr. Gray 
have been consulted, it would have been his old associate, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who, of all men, would have been selected to 
say the last word of him. 

The tribute by Mr. Holmes was read by the President, as 
follows: 

The affectionate intimacy of a lifetime may not be the best 
preparation for an attempt to characterize a friend whom one 
has known and loved so long. His qualities come to be felt too 
instinctively for articulate enumeration just as one ceases to 
be conscious of the judgments that govern one's walk in the 
streets. But with so marked a personality as that of John Gray, 
there were features that no one could forget. 

He came of a family in which scholarship was in the blood; 
and I think that perhaps the first thought that would occur to 
me would be that he was a scholar born. He was a scholar of a 
type that is growing rare. For his knowledge, his immense 
reading, his memory were not confined to the actualities of the 
day. Alongside of mathematics, and the latest German works 
on jurisprudence, alongside of his mastery of the law, equally 
profound and available for teaching in the Law School and ad- 
vising upon great affairs, he not only kept up the study of 
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Greek and Roman Classics, but he was familiar with a thousand 
bypaths among books. I think he could have given a clear 
account of the Bangorian controversy, the very name of which 
has been forgotten by most of us, and he could have recited 
upon all manner of curious memoirs or upon pretty much any 
theme that falls within the domain of literature, properly so 
called. He loved books, and his beautiful collection ranged 
from the Theodosian code to curious Eighteenth Century tracts. 

He brought this scholarship to bear unobtrusively but power- 
fully when he came to write. His treatise on Perpetuities is a 
quiet masterpiece that stands on an equal footing with the most 
famous works of the great English writers upon property law. 
His last little book on The Nature and Sources of the Law 
is worthy of the German professors who might seem to have 
made that theme their private domain. But unlike much 
German work, instead of pedantry, it is written with the light 
touch and humor of a man of the world. For his knowledge not 
only was converted into the organic tissue of wisdom, but flow- 
ered with a quiet humor that sometimes emerged in his writing 
and that gave habitual delightfulness to his talk. 

He was a very wise man. So wise that those who met him 
in affairs perhaps would say that wisdom was the first thing to 
be mentioned with his name. He was able as no one else has 
been to unite practice in Boston, in which he was consulted and 
relied upon in matters of the largest import, with teaching at 
the Law School, where his subjects required study of subjects 
that seemed most remote from every day ; and both with equal 
success. 

In this connection, it is worth recalling that when he was in 
the Army he was the first officer to meet Sherman at Savannah 
after the march to the sea, and that he is referred to in Sher- 
man's report of his operations as "a very intelligent officer 
whose name I have forgotten," a striking tribute to one who 
barely had reached manhood from the great commander at the 
crowning moment of his success. 

Such capacity as Gray's for voluminous occupation is apt to 
go with a loose fibre, or, one might say, a somewhat coarse 
grain, but Gray was delicate, accurate, and fine grained. Like 
all his race, he was keenly observing without showing it, seem- 
ing to see from the sides of his eyes like a woman. And none of 
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his remarkable qualities and capacities remained isolated or 
futile, but they all united to give character to the stream of his 
thought. It will be seen that I am trying to describe a master, 
one who fairly may be called a great master, who was listened 
to with equal respect by clients, by courts, and by all students 
of the law, and at the same time an extraordinary and delightful 
man, whose conversation gave equal pleasure to specialists and 
men of the world. When I add to this that he was a most faith- 
ful and affectionate friend, I have said enough perhaps to show, 
I will not say what a loss is his death, for he had lived as long 
as a man can hope to live, but what a gain, not only to us who 
loved him, but to the world, was his life, a life rich in fruits and 
ending surrounded by honor and by love. 

The President then called upon Mr. Storey, who said: 

I am very glad to add my tribute of high respect and warm 
regard for John C. Gray, though what I say at best will be only 
a faint echo of what has been said so well by Justice Holmes. 

I have known Mr. Gray for more than forty years — at 
the monthly dinners of a small club formed when we were all 
young and where conversation was frank and intimate, in other 
social relations, and in the practice of the law to which we have 
alike been devoted during the whole period, though our asso- 
ciations were never very close. He was essentially a scholar, 
a voluminous reader, at home in his library and master of its 
contents, but, as it seemed to me, more interested in his books 
than in the active conflicts of life. The political controversies, 
for example, which have divided the nation since the Civil War 
excited in him rather the interest of a spectator than a desire to 
take part in the struggle, and for sports and outdoor life he had 
little taste. His interests were intellectual, and he was a type 
of the refined and educated men who seem unfortunately to be 
growing less common in this country. 

The great interest of his life was his profession, to which he 
gave the best that was in him. He became instructor at the 
Harvard Law School in the year when I was admitted to the 
Bar, and until his failing health compelled his retirement con- 
tinued there as lecturer and professor. As a student, as a writer 
and as a teacher his success was brilliant, and the high reputa- 
tion which he enjoyed among lawyers everywhere was well de- 
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served. His position at Harvard gave him a great opportunity, 
for he who controls the fountain can color the stream. Many 
of the lawyers now eminent at the Bar of the United States owe 
to him their inspiration, and gratefully recognize their debt. 
Among the professors at the School he did his full share in 
moulding the opinions and fixing the standards of lawyers all 
over this country, and the news of his death will be received by 
them with profound sorrow. 

In active practice he was strong in counsel and in the presen- 
tation of legal questions to the court. He was familiar with 
the business of life, was a wise and safe adviser on important 
matters, and his opinions in difficult cases were sought and fol- 
lowed; but the dust of the arena had no attraction for him, 
and he was not fitted to enjoy the struggles and squabbles of 
jury practice. He was a man whom an opponent could trust 
implicitly, absolutely certain that nothing unfair or unworthy 
would ever be done in a case for which he was responsible. He 
went through life serenely, earnestly, modestly, with scrupulous 
regard for the rights and feelings of others, but without seeking 
notoriety or apparently even caring for the recognition which 
was his due. He seemed in his daily labors to recognize and act 
upon the truth stated by Justice Holmes that "the root of joy 
as of duty is to put out all one's powers for some great end . . . 
to hammer out as compact and solid a piece of work as one can, 
to try to make it first rate, and to leave it unadvertised." 

Such a man though taken in the fullness of time is a great 
loss to the community, and in his profession his death leaves a 
void which will not easily be filled. 

Mr. Bradford read a paper on 

Fiction as Historical Material. 

History and fiction are usually opposed to each other, per- 
haps more sharply than is justified by the facts. No one knows 
better than a company of historians that a large portion of 
history is fiction, more or less intentional. On the other 
hand, fiction is founded on the reality of human life which 
makes the basis of history. If it were not so, it would be 
impossible to hold the interest of the most trivial of novel 
readers. 
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Sober writers of history are apt to regard the historical novel 
with contempt. This feeling springs perhaps partly from jeal- 
ousy. At any rate, it is not warranted. Readers who would 
never open a solidly documented and authoritative work — 
very likely to be misleading for all its documents — will be- 
come absorbed not only in Scott and Dumas, but in such 
books as Manzoni's Promessi Sposi or the Egyptian novels of 
Ebers, and will acquire a knowledge of the general current of 
events which fills a most important place in their intellectual 
make-up. Especially significant in this regard are the histor- 
ical plays of Shakespeare. How many thousands of young 
people have gained from those plays a firm grasp upon the 
movement of history under the great English kings, which it 
would have been extremely difficult to impart to them in any 
other way. You may urge that the impressions are misleading 
and false. So, often, are those received from well-accredited 
historians. I do not know that Shakespeare's picture of the 
reign of Henry VI is any less reliable than Froude's picture of 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

But it is especially in the line of portraiture that the impor- 
tance of historical fiction can hardly be overestimated. Where 
does the average educated man get his conception of the Stuarts 
and of Cromwell? Not from Gardiner, but from Scott. James 
I and Charles I in The Fortunes of Nigel, Charles II and Crom- 
well in Woodstock , have a hold on the imagination of English- 
speaking peoples which no investigation can shake and no 
argument can alter. For myself, I confess that the Valois 
kings and Richelieu and Mazarin have a living, breathing in- 
dividuality from the pages of Dumas which never would have 
existed for me from any historical reading. It is the same with 
American history. Such figures as Cooper touched in his better 
novels have a life which does not belong to others. Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill has made Lincoln a man of flesh and blood to 
thousands who would never have got at him in Mr. Morse's 
excellent biography. You may protest against these things. 
You may scoff at them. You cannot explain away their potent 
and lasting significance. And do you not believe that the men 
who live history would rather be remembered in the pages of a 
popular novelist than of any historian? "Let me make the 
songs of a country and I care not who makes its laws," is just 
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as true of the novels and plays of a country when compared to 
its history. 

But, it is urged, these fictitious portraits are not exact, they 
are not reliable, they are not final. Just here comes in the in- 
terest of the whole question. If we could exhibit on one side 
a gallery of strictly historical portraits, as to which all were 
agreed, and set against them the portraits of the novelists as 
utterly false and misleading, the problem would be simple. 
But we cannot. There are no true historical portraits, none 
reliable, none final. What we call the characters of men are 
fluid as water, unsubstantial as snow images, they change their 
aspects and their bearing even as we depict them. Character 
is but the generalization of habitual words and actions. Even 
our recorded knowledge of such words and actions is unreliable, 
confusing, and perplexed.. But when we come to generalize 
them into qualities of character, the operation is as subtle and 
delicate as the attempt to weave the solid tissue of a garment 
out of moonbeams. 

This does not at all mean that the study of character is to be 
given up in despair. On the contrary, it is the study that is 
above all most real to us, the one that enters into almost every 
little daily action of our lives. We must figure out as closely 
as possible what men will do on the basis of what they have done 
through just these frail, intangible generalizations that I speak 
of, and no effort of human intelligence is more absorbingly de- 
lightful. Only the grave historian need not flatter himself that 
he will ever arrive at finality or that he can despise the artist 
who perhaps has gifts of divination worth more than any la- 
borious faculty of dusty research. 

Take two very striking instances from the endless list of his- 
torical personalities as to whom men never have agreed and 
never will agree. For two thousand years the character of 
Caesar has been an object of discussion and controversy. Are 
we any nearer a final conclusion that will satisfy every one than 
we were two thousand years ago? And is not the very novel and 
subtle and human portrayal by Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his 
Ccesar and Cleopatra, quite as interesting and suggestive as the 
more formal studies of Froude and Mommsen? 

Again, hundreds of attempts have been made to portray 
Napoleon, and hundreds more will be made. Do any two of 
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these attempts agree with each other and can any one of them 
even pretend to be regarded as final? 

But the interest and value of fiction, in both novel and drama, 
for the historian, extends far beyond the mere casual introduc- 
tion of a few historical personages. If history is to be human, 
to be alluring, to be vital, if it is to deal rather with essential 
truth than with superficial accuracy, the writer of it must 
indeed be profoundly conversant with the special minutiae of his 
particular subject, but he must above all be a student of the 
human soul which is the primary subject of all history. It is 
for want of knowledge on this head that very learned men write 
very painstaking books and then wonder why the public does 
not read them. Long poring over curious documents is nowa- 
days — unfortunately — regarded as the first condition of his- 
torical writing. But it would be better for historians — and 
better for their publishers — if they trained themselves more 
fully in the most curious document of all. 

Hence,. I think that every historian should read the great 
poets and novelists, as being more competent than any one 
else to teach him a very important part of his business. It will 
be urged, indeed, that the best way to gain a knowledge of men 
is to live among men. This is partly true, not wholly. Else 
how explain the amazing ignorance of humanity often displayed 
by those who live in daily, hourly contact with it? The study 
of men's hearts from their words and actions, is, as I have sug- 
gested above, an enormously difficult one. No man approaches 
perfection in it and few can progress far without a teacher. 
Now the best teachers in this art are beyond question the great 
writers of drama and fiction. They not only see themselves, 
but they help us to see, and if I had any hand in the training 
of future historians, I would not neglect thorough drill in the 
investigation of sources, but I would insist on its being con- 
stantly supplemented by the study of writers who are not gen- 
erally regarded as historians at all. 

It is strange, this sharp line which is constantly drawn be- 
tween fiction and history, as if one were lies, the other truth. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the fact that there 
are good and bad novels. But heaven knows there is also good 
and bad history. The foundation of all fiction is and must be 
truth. The novelist simply has the privilege of casting aside 
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what is inessential, of shaking off those trammels of superficial 
circumstance by which the formal historian is ever bound so 
rigidly, and dealing only with truth as it is general, essential, 
and permanent in its bearing on the larger elements of human 
life. The great truth tellers about your soul and my soul — 
and what else really concerns us in history? — are no doubt, in 
their degree, Thucydides and Tacitus, Gibbon and Macaulay, 
Taine and Michelet; but they are far more, Dante and Cer- 
vantes and Moliere and Shakespeare; and they are also, much 
more than is usually realized, Fielding and Jane Austen and 
Thackeray and Hawthorne, George Sand and Balzac, and Zola 
and Flaubert. 

Lastly, beside these functions of fiction in the presentation of 
historical character and the profound observation of the human 
heart, there is still another of perhaps even more direct interest 
to the historian, and that is the depiction of the manners and 
fashions of thought and life characteristic of a particular 
period. 

There is, of course, a very great difference in the value of 
novels in this regard. Writers like George Sand or Dumas, 
chiefly occupied with the inner experiences of their characters 
or the movement of their story, reflect comparatively little in 
detail of the life that is going on about them. Miss Austen, 
on the other hand, though dealing with a very limited field, gives 
an immense amount of suggestion and information for the social 
historian who is working in that field. Or, as a very different 
instance, take Turgueniev. Do not his novels tell us more 
about the life, the manners, the habits of thought and action 
of the Russian people, than we should easily acquire from any 
formal history? And where is there a more magnificent and 
inexhaustible storehouse of historical material than the Come- 
die Humaine of Balzac? What would we not give for a work 
which would reveal to us so intimately the private, daily life 
of the Greeks and Romans? 

The case of Balzac will, indeed, suggest the objection, often 
raised, that fiction tends to depict not the normal conditions of 
society and ordinary life, but the rare, the exceptional, and 
even the vicious. To judge by French novels, it might be 
supposed that adultery was the main interest and occupation 
of all French persons between the ages of twenty and fifty, 
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and this view would probably be somewhat exaggerated. It 
is true that literature flourishes on the exception, not on the rule. 
If we wished to make an epigram, we might say that virtuous 
people find their chief diversion in reading about vice. The 
explanation, however, does not lie wholly in mere vulgar curi- 
osity, but in the fact that we read mainly, as I have said, to 
get at the souls of men. Now men do not show their souls so 
readily when they are walking the calm path of everyday con- 
vention as when they are jolted out of that path by some 
quick blow, or sudden shock, or violent disaster. 

What is of more interest for our investigation is, that the 
same objection which is made to novels applies also to history. 
The gloomy epic of Zola does not distort ordinary life much 
more than do the Annals of Tacitus, from reading which we 
should get the idea that nearly all the Romans of the first and 
second centuries were poisoners, conspirators, adulterers, and 
debauchees; whereas probably the bulk of them were timid, 
respectable, conventional Philistines like ourselves. There are 
laws of perspective for the pen as well as for the brush, which 
the intelligent reader soon learns to appreciate. 

In this matter of reflecting the tone and manners of a period, 
the novel is probably quite as valuable in what is unconscious, 
as in the deliberate and intentional effort of the novelist. For 
instance, there is a group of novels, written in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, of which the Theagenes and Chariclea 
of Heliodorus is the best known example, which is of remark- 
able interest from the point of view of social history. The 
whole treatment of those stories shows that they were written, 
as most novels are, to be read mainly by women, and from them 
we can divine the woman of that day in some respects as well 
as if we knew her. We learn, to be sure, that she was very 
much like her sisters of nineteen hundred years later, that her 
dreams were the same — of an ardent lover who remains true 
in a thousand temptations and rescues her from a thousand 
perils — her sacrifices the same, her virtue the same, and her 
refinements very nearly, if not quite the same. But even this 
result has surely singular historic interest. 

A like value attaches to the novels of the time of Shakespeare. 
In themselves they are tedious enough. But when we see that 
they established a tone of social life, an atmosphere of chivalry 
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and artificial love-making, a suggestion of fine-spun delicacy, 
wholly opposed to the rough, coarse vigor of the contemporary 
plays, and when we appreciate that this is because the novels 
were written for women and the plays for men, we get another 
revelation of the importance and significance of the novel for 
social history. 

Probably no other country produces or reads fiction so widely 
as the United States. Much of it is nearly worthless from every 
point of view. Very little of it deserves careful reading. Yet 
as one who attempts to keep track of this fiction in a very gen- 
eral way, so as to have at least some knowledge of the promi- 
nent landmarks in it, I have no hesitation in saying that its 
value as depicting, both consciously and unconsciously, the 
tastes, the habits, the interests, the pursuits, and the ideals of 
the American people is very great indeed. Mr. Rhodes has 
taught us all the importance of the newspaper, so that in future 
no student can neglect it. I think that the historian of a hun- 
dred years hence will find it also greatly to his profit to study 
our novels. Only, if things go on as they are going now, the 
historian of a hundred years hence will be completely smothered 
under the materials of history. 

Dean Hodges read a paper on "The New England Ancestry 
of Henry Codman Potter," which will appear in print elsewhere. 

Garibaldi and N&laton. 

In calling attention to a photograph of Nelaton and Gari- 
baldi which formed part of a collection recently presented to 
the Society, Dr. Warren said: 

The photograph shows Nelaton at the bedside of Garibaldi 
at Spezzia on October 28, 1862, and is interesting from the 
circumstance that the visit gave rise to the invention of what 
has since been known as "Nelaton's probe," an instrument 
devised for discovering the presence of a bullet in a wound, and 
well known to surgery for the last half century. 

Garibaldi was wounded at Aspromonte on August 29, 1862. 
Beside two superficial wounds, he sustained a wound of the 
right ankle bone just in front of what is known as the internal 
malleolus. After a treatment of several weeks by the Italian 
surgeons, who had not been able to make up their minds as to 
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the proper course to be followed, Mr. Richard Partridge of 
London, 1 referred to by the Dublin press as the " champion 
English surgeon," at the instance of the " Garibaldi Committee' ' 
proceeded to Italy in order that the wounded man might have 
the judgment and skill of a British surgeon. Mr. Partridge, on 
making his report to the "Garibaldi Italian Unity Committee," 
stated that he arrived at Spezzia on the 16th of September and 
had since that time daily visited the general in company with 
Dr. Pandina and his other medical assistants. As the result of 
those visits he expressed the opinion that the bullet did not enter 
the joint nor effect a lodgment elsewhere. For this service 
Mr. Partridge received a fee of six hundred and eighty pounds 
from the Secretary of the " Garibaldi Surgical Fund." 

The wound continuing, however, to remain open, Dr. Ripari 
and his Italian colleagues still felt that the presence of the bullet 
was not disproved, and as signs of inflammation gave rise to 
the feeling that amputation might become necessary, a further 
consultation was decided upon for which, apparently, not only 
Mr. Partridge, but also the celebrated surgeons Pirogoff of St. 
Petersburg and Nelaton of Paris were sent for. It appears 
that Nelaton examined the patient on October 28, and on in- 
troducing an ordinary probe detected a resonant sound charac- 
teristic of an instrument striking a metallic surface, and not 
dull as if coming in contact with spongy bone, which left no 
doubt in his mind of the presence of the bullet in the wound. 

Messrs. Partridge and Pirogoff, according to accounts, saw 
the patient three days after this and Mr. Partridge gave out, 
as the result of their observations, that "as far as can be judged 
by external exploration the ball will be found toward the ex- 
ternal part of the articulation fixed in the bone." They advised 
waiting for the ball to become mobile and near the surface, be- 
fore attempting extraction. 

This is of special interest, as Mr. Partridge has always been 
accused of expressing the opinion that the ball was not in Gari- 
baldi's foot; although at his first visit, as we have seen, he 
felt inclined to that opinion, at his second consultation he saw 
fit to change his diagnosis. 

Attempts had been made by Professor Zannetti to detect the 
ball with an electric battery without success, but Nelaton, 
1 See Dictionary of National Biography, xliii. 432. 
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on his return to Paris, after consultation with a M. Emanuel 
Rosseau, devised a probe tipped with white porcelain which, 
when pressed upon a leaden substance, would receive a mark 
of the lead upon its surface. The probe, on its arrival being 
tried by Doctor Zannetti, confirmed the diagnosis of the 
presence of the bullet, and on the 23rd of November the 
following telegram was sent to Nelaton: "Ball extracted 
from the wound of Garibaldi as assured by your diagnosis 
guaranteed by the result of your probing. Honneur a vous. 
Zorrelli." 

"Nelaton's probe," thus made famous, was looked upon for 
many years afterwards as the only instrument of precision by 
which the presence of a bullet in the wound could be conclu- 
sively determined. Its usefulness has probably, if not entirely, 
been set aside by modern X-ray methods. 

Nelaton's connection with this case was regarded at the time 
as a great triumph of French over English surgery and Mr. 
Partridge was by many considered as having experienced a most 
unfortunate episode in his career. A careful analysis of the facts 
seems, however, to show that Mr. Partridge, although at his 
first visit (which was about three weeks after the injury) ex- 
pressed the opinion that there might be no foreign body in the 
wound, was able to come to a different conclusion a month later, 
and had therefore agreed with the other surgeons as to the pres- 
ence of a bullet in the wound. 

It may be said here that the wound healed slowly, after the 
removal of the ball, for we find at the time of Garibaldi's visit to 
England in 1864, that although his leg still continued to trouble 
him somewhat, his wound had been healed some four or five 
months. 

Dr. Warren said he had had the pleasure of seeing both 
Mr. Partridge and Nelaton while a student abroad. They 
were both born early in the century, Partridge in 1805 and Ne- 
laton in 1807, and both died within a few weeks of one another 
in 1873. They were men of strikingly different characteristics. 
Mr. Partridge was a very old-fashioned type of an eccentric 
Englishman, and although he occupied at the time to which 
we have referred the position of seniority in English surgery, 
he was never regarded by his colleagues as an exceptionally bril- 
liant exponent of surgical art. Dr. Warren's personal ex- 
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periences left a strong impression of a quaint personality and 
he can subscribe heartily to a statement made in Mr. Par- 
tridge's obituary notice that "he flavored his discourse with 
jests which were not always quite convenient." 

Nelaton, on the other hand, as Dr. Warren recalls him, was a 
refined, well-groomed, and courteous Parisian gentleman. He 
was the popular French surgical hero of his day and in later 
years filled the office of surgeon to Napoleon III. And he soon 
became in high favor at court owing to his successful treat- 
ment of the young Prince Imperial. The Prince, a child about 
ten years of age, had been suffering from a swelling on the hip 
which Nelaton had pronounced an abscess. It was commonly 
reported that when Nelaton took up his knife to operate 
Napoleon instinctively stretched out his arm. But the surgeon's 
gentle "Pardon, sire" restrained the anxious and doubting 
father with one hand while he plunged the knife in and laid the 
abscess open. 

Dr. Warren thought the facts of this episode in the lives of 
these two celebrated surgeons were worth recording in connec- 
tion with the accompanying photograph, and so far as he knew 
no such illustration as Nelaton at the bedside of Garibaldi had 
hitherto been published. 

Mr. Wendell presented copies of three letters from the cor- 
respondence of his great-grandfather, John Wendell, of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

Of the writers not much is known. Traditions about George 
Boyd, the writer of the first two, are pleasantly set forth in 
Brewster's Rambles about Portsmouth (i. 163, 164 seq.; and cf. 
168, 173). He was probably the George Boyd baptized at 
Newington, New Hampshire, on April 23, 1732; son of Mr. 
George Boyd, of Boston, and Abigail Hoyt, of Newington, who 
were married there on August 21, 1730. In 1775 he became a 
member of His Majesty's Council in New Hampshire, the last 
man appointed to that office. The Lord Erroll l who recog- 
nized him as a kinsman was the son and heir of that Lord of 
Kilmarnock 2 who was beheaded in the Tower in 1745. The 
Scottish peerages state that the father of this nobleman was 

1 James, Lord Boyd, and thirteenth Earl of Erroll, died in 1778. 

2 William Boyd (1 704-1 746), fourth Earl of Kilmarnock. He married Lady 
Anne Livingstone, daughter of the Earl of Linlithgow. 
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an only son; but George Boyd, who died in 1787, lies buried 
at Portsmouth under the arms of Boyd of Kilmarnock. 

Daniel Stevens, the writer of the third letter, is even more 
shadowy. He appears to have been engaged in business which 
concerned both South Carolina and New England. He seems 
to have been twice married at Charleston, S. C. 1 And his 
name occurs among those of American partisans imprisoned at 
Charleston by the British authorities in 178 1. 

George Boyd to John Wendell. 

London June 27th 1774. 
My Dear Notra, — Agreeable to your desire and my promise I 
now set apart a few hours tho Sunday to give you a histry of what 
has transpierd since I left Portsmouth, you must not expect me 
to be regular. I shall give it from my Journal, which is not very 
corect. We saild from piscatique the 25 April with wind at North, 
before the Boats that went down with us was out of sight, the wind 
took us a back, the next day it was clouday and very rainey with 
wind prety fresh and rite Head, and continued so for eight days, 
much fogg and heavey rains. I hope the rains which we had reach'd 
Portsmouth to make a Freshett, to bring the loggs down to make 
Lumber plenty. About the 5th May we had the Gloryous Sun, 
which was well pleasing to us, it continued fair 4 Days with the 
wind before the beam, the 10th May began with thick fogg and 
heavey rains which lasted till 20th May, heavy head beat Sea fowle 
winds and fowle weather, very disagreeable at Sea such bad weather. 
I was very sick and often wished myself upon my farm planting 
potatoes, but all in vain. On the Eastermost Part of the Banks of 
Newfoundland we was in amongst 10 large Islands of Ice, we hauld 
our wind and got to winder of them and by my desire the Capt. bore 
down on one of the largest and came within Musket shott, know 
altho: Aleblastor could not look finer than the Island, we judg'd it 
to be about two miles square and between two and three hundred 
feet above water, surrounded with great numbers Birds; From the 
20th May nothing remarkeable happened till our arrival which was 
the 4th June about 4 o'clock we landed at Plymouth. I was much 
pleas'd to gett my foot on land, being so very sick on the passage, 
I could not get the Motion of the Ship out of my head for several 
days, on my landing I found a number of Letters lodged which 
introduced me to the most principle genteel People there, it being 
the Kings birth day it was kept with great Splendor in the Even'g 

1 S. C. Hist, and Gen. Mag., xi. 34, 169. 
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there was Eluminations, Burnfires and very grand fire works at the 
long room where I was introduced to upwards three hundred Gentle- 
men and Laydis. I spent a few days very agreeable with some of the 
first people, and shall have orders from •their to build two Ships 
when I return. My friends has lodg'd me letters at Plymouth to 
introduce me to every town of note on the Rhode to London. I left 
Plymouth the 8th June, one of the Gentlemen was very polite, came 
with me to Dartmouth which is about 40 Miles, we lodg'd at Tot- 
ness the 8th which is a very pleasant village, numbers of pritty 
women. I forgot to tell you Plymouth is well worth seeing, there 
are several magnefisant castles one of which rules the town, the 
kings Dock is much larger than Plymouth 3 or 4 miles distant, better 
laid out and much better buildings. I am told their's 15 hundred 
houses, the Dock rope houses and stores, are very curious every 
thing built with stone and iron. I dined with the Master of the 
dock and have laid in for a little Junk he is to give me an order 
to build a Ship for his Son who is abroad Perhaps I shall make 
good Commission of that, the 9th in the morn'g we took boat and 
went to Dartmouth which is 10 miles up a very narrow River 
with great plenty Salmon, we saw them hawling there netts. this 
River is very pleasant and very romantick; great numbers Noble- 
mans Seats all the way down, in short the whole 10 miles is nothing 
but Gardens both sides the River, we got to Dartmouth 9 o'clock 
morn'g after we had breakfast'd we went to see the Governor whose 
house stands very high from the Streat. I counted 68 steps to gett 
to his fore door the steps where 8 inches deep, we was soon intro- 
duce to the Garden which we ware oblidg'd to assend 4 pair stairs to 
gett in, its a very Beutifull Garden on a Mountain which commands 
the Sea and the whole town, the middle part of the garden was 
leval with the tops of the chimneys Notwithstanding the back of 
the House was 5 storey, the back part of the Garden over look't the 
chimney; Dartmouth has but very few good buildings, very high 
land round it and streets very bad, it's trade is large to Newfound- 
land, I'm told they have a hundred sail vessels out this season 
there is great plenty fresh fish, lobsters, crabs that will weigh 14 lb. 
plenty of oysters and pretty women. I had no inclineation to tast 
the oysters as I was told they were very dangerous, as soon as a Gen- 
tleman tastes them he '11 want to tast the prity women, and as soon 
as you had tasted the women you must be under the nessessity of 
tasting a little Mercury to work off the coppery taste of the Oysters. 
I made some very good connections at Dartmouth, for my short 
tary which was only two days, and I'm to build a small ship for a 
Gentleman their when I return to America. I promis'd to spend a 
fortnight their on my return to Plymouth, which place I intend to 
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embark from. The Gentlemen there gave me letters to Pool, Liver- 
pool, and several other Sea Port towns, that I shall go to. I left 
Dartmouth 10 June and arriv'd at the City of Exeter that day, I 
had Letters to the Mare and severall other Gentlemen of Destinction 
in the City; that evening I was introduced to the Star and Garter 
Club which consists of the Mare, Alderman; and a number of the 
principle Gentlemen of the City, we was very merry. Sunday I 
spent 10 miles from the City at the Mare's Country house at Ex- 
mouth. I could have spent a month there very agreeably, but you 
know the old saying Buissness before friends. I have promised to 
tarry a week or ten days with them on my return. Monday June 
1 2th I sot out for Bristol, arriv'd there that even'g which is 84 miles. 
My friends and acquaintance was very glad to see me at Bristol. 
The second day affter my arrival I was introduc'd to the most re- 
spective Gentlemen of the City where I din'd with the Member of 
Parliment, Alderman and about 20 other Gentlemen of the City at 
the Alderman's; the Member of Parliment was a Minasteral man, 
they begun to be warm about chusing there Members, I understand 
their General Election is next March, Mr. Crugar stands fair to be 
chose. I need not give you the description of Bristol, as you have 
had it from abler hands, but will give you there true Charectors, 
they are very generous, for I believe if I'd tary there three months 
it would not cost me any thing for Victual or Drink, if I'd pleas'd. 
I had a pretty good acquaintance when I was there before but now 
I have much inlarg'd it. Now there next Charector is, they are very 
keen in Buisness, a person must have his eye well open'd and look 
twice before he leaps once. I sold a Ship at Bristol and ordered a 
Brigg to be fitted out with Stores for my Ship in America. Sunday 
20th June five minutes after four in the Mor'g we sott out from Bris- 
tol and att fifty-seven min't after seven the Even'g was landed at 
the New England Coffee House in this Metropilos, which was 125 
miles we rode in less than 16 hours. As to Politekal New[s] I must 
refer you to the Prints. Since I've been in this kingdom I've had 
great Opertunitys of hearing many warm Debates about our Amer- 
ican affairs their is maney warm friends to America heare who seem 
to be desireous that all the Ports in America should be shut, nether 
Import nor Export for one year, nothing they say but such a steddy 
resolution will save the Collines and this Country from ruin. I have 
had the honour to be introduc'd to Sir Thos. Mill who is a friend to 
America, he was very polite, and gave me an invitation to call on 
him when I pleas'd, I am to dine with him Thursday with the treas- 
urey and a number of the Minesteral Party, where I presume I shall 
make such acquaintance as will be of great sirvice to me, wensday 
I 'm to be introduc'd to Lord North. I flatter myself I shall be of 
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great service to Governor Wentworth. As I understand there's 
one Mr. White here that is lodging a Complaint against the Gov- 
ernor, about the out lands and that Mr. L[ivius] is his Chief advisor, 
you have heard Mr. L is apointed chief Judge, but I don't be- 
lieve he will ever come to Portsmouth, he has not got any Salery 
fixed and tis the opinion hear he wont till after Parliment if then. I 
am warm and zealous for Governor Wentworth, and shall say every 
thing in my power to lord north, to put a stop to Mr. White's Solici- 
tations. Governor Wentworth never asked me to say a word in his 
behalf, but I shall intrest myself much for his welfare, that he may 
remain with us, as I cant bare them woolves in Sheep's clothing 
that try to stab him at the same time say they have nothing against 
him, its Con'r Atkinson they aim at but it [is] coutch'd in such 
smooth terms, but they would be glad to blow Gov'r Wentworth 
up with the same shott they drew Con'o Atkinson but I believe they 
will both keep there ground, notwithstanding the maney false rep- 
resentations; I have spent part of several days with Mr. George 
Green, who appears to me a very senceable good sort of a man, he is 
not apointed Secretary as was reported, I believe he would like to 
have it with a proper Salery, but not without he and I dined to- 
gather yesterday and spent the afternoon and even'g he seems to 
have a great Friendship for Governor Wentworth. it is the opinion 
of several of the minesteral party that there will not be any places 
given or salarys fixed till after a new Parliment; enough Politicks, 
for this time, in my next I shall be particular as far as concerns our 
province. I have made some new conections since IV been hear, 
which will be worth my tower, I believe I might do something in the 
Goverment way if I was dispos'd, but this I believe I shall think 
but little of at presant, as it is a life of more trouble hear, and them 
that are in Goverment would be willing to be out if they could live 
without it. The King going to the Parliment house to sign the Que- 
bec Bill, was much insulted and the Cry was, no Popery he was much 
hissed. I shall soon set out on my tower thro the principle see Port 
towns and manufactors of England and Scotchland. I have letters 
to the Principle People in every town that I shall visit, not only from 
my own friends, but from many Principle People besides. I imagin 
I shall spend about 500 Guines the time I am absent, but I think 
the money will be well spent as I think I shall make such Conections 
as will be worth 5000. I have tended Change very close since I 've 
been here — a deal of money to be made hear at this time with 
ready rino, I shall not do much till towards the Spring as I shall not 
be fond of sending out any Quantity Goods till I hear how affairs 
are like to turn with you. you'd be surprisd to see how solid I'm 
grown, the humours, nor Laydes does not touch my heart my whole 
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heart and thoughts are at Portsmouth where I hope the body will 
be by this time twelve months. If my young friend Sam'l Shurburn 
and Mesurve was with me I might be lead astray and into tempta- 
tions I should be happy in seeing them hear if I thought they could 
keep there Resolution that I hetherto have done and resolve still 
to do, I find more satisfaction in some Gentlemens familes that I 
have spent some events in than I should in a whole year of pleasure 
with the women of the town, this will serve to amuse you and my 
young friends with; a Saturday even'g, you and they promis'd to 
write me, But I find as I'm out of sight I'm out of mind. My 
best regards to Brother Joshua and all friends and acquaintance. 
I must stop for want of time, and begin another on my return. I 
hope this will find you and your good family in good health with 
tenders of good service this side the Water I am Dear Sir Sincerely 
Your Friend 

George Boyd. 

George Boyd to John Wendell. 

London 26th August 1774. 
My Dear Notary, — I arrived at this Metropolis last evening 
after a tour of upwards fifteen hundred miles thro' every Seaport 
Town, and manufactory Town in England, and Scotland that was 
worth my notice. I have made some of the best connections, per- 
haps that ever any person did that came to this Country, from 
America. I do assure you my interest in the mercantile way, or 
the ministerial way is equal to any thing I could wish, I have not 
time to give you a history of my whole tower at this time. My 
principle veiws when I left London was to find out my Family con- 
nection and see Lord Errald which I did and his Lordship received 
me with open arms. We soon found out the family connections. 
My Lords Grandfather and my Grandfather were own brothers. I 
tarried with him five days were I was treated, with the greatest polite- 
ness and friendship, that I cou'd have expected, from a Brother or 
a father. He introduced me to some of the first Parliment men in 
Scotland, at his own table; and introduced me to Lord North, Lord 
Dartmouth and several other great people, by Letters as his Rela- 
tion, I cant say at present, what use I shall make of those introduce- 
ments; one thing I shall try to do, that is to break up the Court of 
appeals, the advantage of that Court has taken of me in my absence 
has exasperated me much. 1 I must beg youl draw a petition to his 
Majesty setting forth the injuries of that Court sit [its?] being 

1 The Court of Appeals consisted of the Governor and Council. 
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wholly of one family, and get as many People of all ranks to sign as 
possible and I will deliver it to his Majesty, with my own hand, if 
possible, if not Lord Errald will do that office. I am to spend the 
winter with his Lordship, who I have told the story to of the advan- 
tage and the family compact. He will do every thing in his power to 
serve me. I believe there will be a new Councill, if there should 
shall interest myself that you shall be one of that body; if you like 
please to let me know. Pray desire brother Joshua and George 
Wentworth to forward the signing of that petition and in return I 
shall be glad to serve them, when I left N. Hampshire I thought G. 
Wentworth was my friend but I find to the contrary. I had a heart 
to serve him, but little did I think when I left America, that my 
Estate was to have been robbed, thank God I have plenty of friends 
and money here, and if I have my natural flow of spirits continue 
I shall carry the point. G W I do assure you has but very little in- 
terest here, I am sure mine at this time, is more than his is now or 
ever was this side the water. I never should' have troubled mself 
about these matters, had not the last advantage of my absence been 
taken. I am so out of temper, by having so much money taken out 
of my pocket, that I cant go on only to upbraid you and my young 
friends Daniel and Sam'l for not [writing] me agreeable to promise, 
but it makes good the old saying out of sight out of mind it has 
not been so with me. I sha'nt write you or them again till I hear from 
you. I propose comming out in the spring. I believe I now shall 
turn Mr. Levius freind, I dont think he will get out this fall, adieu 
God bless you all, believe me sincerely Dear Sir Your friend 

George Boyd. 
P. S. — Capt. Flag has seen the Letter from Lord Errald to me 
and can inform you the contents. I will send you a Copy if I have 
time before I close this. 1 

1 A fragment of a third letter, written late in December, 1774, reads: "as the 
River is full of River Bult Ships for sail and are selling verey Low Every Day by 
candel. My Dear Frend my thinks I heare you say well Boyd itt is now time 
for you to be Don with out you [ ] more Regler and to the Purpose, but I 
cant stop till I tell you I have shon Lord Dartmouth your Letter his Lordship 
was well Plesed with the Contents of the Letter and much oblidged to me for 
Letting him have the Perusal of itt. I expect somthing will be done for you 
shortly more of this in my Next. I would have you wright me if you think itt 
will Reach heare in all April som tims I think I will tarey heare till all the 
Dissputs are setteld. I am much att a Loss how to act as if I com to Ameakrey 
there is now Busines to be Don and if I tarey heare now Bargens to be mad 
this is a most Extravagant Cuntrea for a man of any fashon or Spirit to Live 
in I thought I know the Value of money verey well but as well as I know itt I 
cant Live under one Pound one a Day and som Days more I hop Clap, will 
make me som Good Bargens to fetch up the Lea way. Capt. Titus Salter of 
Mr. Cutts Ship Departed this Life last Evening with the Small Pox he was 
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Daniel Stevens to John Wendell. 

Gen'l Greene's Head Quarters near 
Cha'ston, So. Carolina, 20th Feb., 1782. 

Dear Sir, — I beg leave to enclose you a few lines, informing you 
of my health, and high spirits, since my arrival, the great and gallant 
Gen'l Greene has had a series of success against the enemy, they are 
now effectually drove into Cha'stown, and have not a foot of ground 
out of that Garrison, we now only wait the arrival of the French 
Army, which is near at hand, when [we] shall march down, and 
open the Trenches, against the lines of Cha'stown, so that I make 
not the least doubt that by the month of April, we shall be in full 
possession of that Capital, the enemy is much alarm'd at our ap- 
proach, and of course keep very close, wou'd you believe it, the 
British tyrants lost to all sense of honour, have arm'd our Slaves, 
against us, that have fled to them into the Garrison, this step I 
trust they'll pay dear for, but Sir they are not only lost to every 
sense of honour, but they are likewise to that of shame, about three 
weeks past they had a ball in Charlestown, this they called an 
Ethiopian Ball, at which were present the Officers of the Army, (and 
our female Slaves, only) who these shameless tyrants had dress'd 
up in taste, with the richest silks, and false rolls on their heads, 
powder'd up in the most pompous manner, these chaps who call 
themselves Gentlemen, waited on these wretches in carriages to 
convey them to the Ball, which they drove through streets in pomp 
alongside of them, many of these wretches were taken out of houses 
before their mistresses faces, and escorted to the ball, by these Brit- 
ish tyrants, enclos'd I send you a Copy of a Card wrote to one of 
these shameless brutes, by the Managers of this Ball, which were 
three Negro Wenches, this Ball was held at a very capital private 
House in Charlestown, and the Supper cost not less than £80 Ster- 
ling, and these tyrants danc'd with these Slaves until four o'clock 
in the morning, thus you see to what a state of shame and perfidy 
the Officers of that once great Nation (Britain) has arriv'd too. 
Gen'l Wayne is now within four miles of Savannah having effectu- 

taken Great Ceare of. his Brother John Salter was with him in his Illness. I 
am sorey to be the Barey of bad News and Condole with his famaly if I had a 
Clark or had time* I would Copey this. I hop youl Red this a Pissel with as 
Open a hart as itt flows from with out Critisim or Remark. My best Regards 
to your Darter Saley and Littel flock and Josha and G and all frind beleve me 
Sincerly, Dear Sir, your Frind 

George Boyd. 
"P. S. Mr. Green and I are on verey frindly terms. I have been of som 
sarvus to him heare. I feare Ships will be a bad Comodoty next Season. Dan 
and Sam must Pay the Postage of this Letter." 
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ally drove the Enemy into that Garrison they not occupying any 
one post out of it — thus far for news. I am now employ'd in the 
important business of my Country in the House of Assembly, we 
sett on business only 30 miles from Charlestown. please present 
my respects to Mrs. Wendall and the ladies your Daughters, like- 
wise to your Son John. I am Dr. Sir your most obt. H'ble Serv't 

Dan'l Stevens. 
N. B. — my compliments to Mr. Warner and Coll. Sherburne. 
N. B. — These Managers in the Card are Negro Wenches as- 
suming their Mistress's names. 

[Enclosure] 
My Lord, 

Your'e invited to a Ball on Thursday Evening at No. 99 Meeting 
Street, the Ball to be opened at Eight O'Clock. 

Hagar Roussell ] 
Izabella Pinckney [ Managers 
Mary Fraser J 

Jan'y 1st, 1782, Charlestown. 
To Lord Fitzgerald, Pres't. 

Mr. Morison submitted documents and a note on 

The Massachusetts Embassy to Washington, 1815. 

The Hartford Convention adjourned on January 5, 1815, 
and its report was published on the following day. On Janu- 
ary 27, the General Court of Massachusetts authorized Gov- 
ernor Strong to appoint three commissioners in order to lay 
before the federal government certain proposals made in the 
Hartford Convention. He appointed Harrison Gray Otis, 
Thomas Handasyd Perkins and William Sullivan on January 
31, and they left for Washington February 4. 

Much of the discussion concerning the Hartford Convention 
and the whole sectional movement in New England turns on 
the motives and objects of that " embassy," as it was jocularly 
called. One theory is best presented in John Quincy Adams's 
" Reply to the Appeal of the Massachusetts Federalists," of 
1829. 1 According to him, the Massachusetts Federalists, too 
cautious to let their real object of secession appear in the report 
of the Hartford Convention, intended, by pressing impossible 
demands on the federal government through this commission, 
to bring matters to a crisis on the popular issue of local defence. 
1 Henry Adams, Documents Relating to New-England Federalism. 
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The Hartford Convention had recommended that, if these de- 
mands were not complied with, the New England States sum- 
mon another convention to meet at Boston in June, 1815. 
Here the design of a New England Confederacy would be 
carried out. John Quincy Adams believed that this plot was 
only frustrated by the news of the battle of New Orleans and the 
peace of Ghent, which arrived in Washington before the Massa- 
chusetts commissioners were able to present their demands. 

In my Life of H. G. Otis I maintained, on the contrary, that 
no secession plot was behind the embassy to Washington; that 
the leaders responsible for it simply expected to take advantage 
of the momentary weakness of Madison's administration, in 
order to procure an assignment of federal revenues into state 
hands, that would enable Massachusetts not only to manage 
its own defensive operations, but to reimburse itself for war 
claims against the federal government. The documents printed 
herewith, discovered too late to be used in preparing my work, 1 
furnish weighty evidence against the conspiracy theory of the 
embassy, and support my own conclusions. The most signifi- 
cant part is the third paragraph of Governor Strong's letter of 
January 31, 1815, in which he notifies the commissioners that 
he has delivered to the federal arsenal, at the request of Gen- 
eral Dearborn, 2 some ordnance, stores, and ammunition then 
in the hands of the State. Obviously, governors who are con- 
templating the secession of their state do not hand over muni- 
tions of war to the federal government. 

Enclosed with the Governor's personal letter, and printed 
herewith, are three other documents: the Commission of the 
" three ambassadors," their secret instructions from the Gov- 
ernor's Council, and the report and resolves of the General 
Court authorizing their mission. The first and third of these 
have already been printed; 3 but the one is not easily accessible, 
and the other is here reprinted in order to make the collection 
complete. 

1 They were found a few months ago in a scrap book, in which a member of 
the Otis family had pasted a number of documents abstracted from the Otis 
Mss. for their presumed autographic value. 

2 Then United States officer commanding Military District No. 1, which in- 
cluded Maine and Massachusetts. 

3 The Commission is in Theodore Lyman, Jr., A Short Account of the Hartford 
Convention, Boston, 1823, 14-16; the Report and Resolves in the official series, 
are in Niles' Register, vn. 372. 
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Governor Strong to the Massachusetts Commissioners. 

Boston, January 31st, 1815. 

Gentlemen, — Agreably to a Resolve of the Genl. Court of the 
27 th. Instant you have been appointed Commissioners to proceed 
immediately to the seat of the national Government and endeavour 
to effect an arrangement whereby this State separately or in concert 
with neighbouring States may be enabled to assume the defence of 
their territories against the enemy. By the same Resolve it was de- 
cided that the application should be made in pursuance of such in- 
structions as the Governour with the advice of Council might think 
proper to give. 

To obtain that advice I laid before the Council the above-mentioned 
Resolve, and a Committee of that body reported the inclosed instruc- 
tions which same have been accepted by the Council and in which you 
will observe a suggestion that a letter from me would be expedient. 

Genl. Dearborn requested me in a letter of the 2 2d of December to 
return into the Arsenal of the United States such ordnance, ordnance 
stores and ammunition as we had borrowed of him the last Autumn, ! 
and they have been returned accordingly. 1 But I presume the 
Government of the United States will be willing, if any arrangement 
is made, to place in our hands at a reasonable apprizement, such of 
their military stores in this State as shall not be necessary for their 
own immediate use. It was said that Genl. Dearborn reclaimed the 
above articles to employ them in expelling the British troops from 
the District of Maine. But no part of that District is occupied 
by the British troops except the Towns of Castine and Eastport. In 
the other Towns east of the Penobscot the people are not disturbed, 
nor the civil processes of the State obstructed; and it is the opinion 
of every one with whom I have conversed on the subject that neither 
of the above posts can be retaken without a naval force which shall 
command the Bays where they are situated — an unsuccessful attempt 
to take them would increase the calamities of that part of the State. 

1 The following letter is recorded in the Archives of the Adjutant General's 
office, of Massachusetts, Letter Book B, 1813-15, p. 239: 
Copy 

Adjutant General's Office, 
Major General Henry Dearborn Boston January 2, 1815. 

Sir, 
The contents of your letter addressed to his Excellency Governor Strong 
dated the 2 2d of December last, having been referred to the board of War on 
the 30th of the same month, I have to acquaint you that orders were immediately 
given to Quarter Master General Davis to return to Captn Talcott, agreeably 
to your request, all the Ordnance, ordnance stores, and ammunition borrowed 
of you by the State in September and October last. I am sir, Your Obdt. Servt. 

J. Brooks. 
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You must have observed the extreme reluctance of the Militia 
to be placed under the Officers of the United States, indeed the ex- 
perience we have had in this State shows the necessity of keeping 
the regular Troops and the Militia as distinct and separate as may- 
be. 1 When General Dearborn requested me, in September, to call 
out 5000 of the Militia to defend the sea coast, it was found impos- 
sible to do it, unless they were placed under an Officer of the Militia, 
and we were therefore obliged either to leave the Towns on the sea- 
board defenceless, or to rely on the justice of Congress to reimburse 
the expenses. It is desirable that assurances should be obtained from 
the national Government that justice in this respect shall be done 
to us. 

In executing your Commission Gentlemen, you will act in con- 
cert with the Commissioners that have been, or may be appointed 
for the same purpose by the States of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
and will consult with the Members of Congress from this State on 
the most proper mode to be pursued. You will of course wait on 
the President and state to him the object of your mission and will 
doubtless confer with the heads of the Treasury and War depart- 
ments. If the aid of Congress shall be necessary to effect the pro- 
posed arrangements you will make such representations to that 
Body, on behalf of this State, as you may judge expedient. 

I wish you a prosperous Journey and am, Gentlemen with great 
Esteem and Regard your obedient Servt. 

Caleb Strong. 
Hon. H. G. Otis 

Thomas H. Perkins and 
William Sullivan Esqrs. 

Letter of Commission. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

To the Honorable Harrison G. Otis, Thomas H. 

Seal Perkins, and William Sullivan, all of Boston, in the 

County of Suffolk, and Commonwealth aforesaid, 

Esqrs. Greeting: 

Caleb Strong. Whereas, by a Resolve of the Legislature of 

this Commonwealth of the twenty seventh day 

of this present month, the Governor, with the advice of Council, is 

authorized and empowered to appoint three Commissioners to pro- 

1 The Governor refers to the friction between the Massachusetts militia and 
the United States officers placed over them, and to their dislike of the United 
States regulations. Alden Bradford, Massachusetts, 1835 ed., 300; W. H. Sumner, 
East Bostotiy 739; W. H. Kilby, Eastport, 161; Pickering Mss., xxx. 292. These 
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ceed immediately to the Seat of the National Government, and in 
pursuance of such Instructions as His Excellency the Governor and 
the Honorable Council may think proper to give them, to make 
earnest and respectful application, to the Government of the United 
States, requesting their consent to some arrangement, whereby the 
State of Massachusetts, separately, or in concert with neighbouring 
States, may be enabled to assume the defence of their territories 
against the enemy; and that to this end, a reasonable portion of the 
taxes collected within said States may be paid into the respective 
Treasuries thereof and appropriated to the payment of the balance 
due to the said States and to the future defence of the same; the 
amount so paid into the Treasuries, to be credited, and the dis- 
bursements, so made as aforesaid, to be charged to the United 
States: And whereas by said Resolve the Senators and Representa- 
tives of this Commonwealth in Congress are requested to co-operate 
with said Commissioners in effecting this object: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the Resolve aforesaid, and the 
power and authority thereby vested in me, I, Caleb Strong, Governor 
of the said Commonwealth of Massachusetts, confiding in the abil- 
ity, integrity and patriotism of the Honorable Harrison G. Otis, 
Thomas H. Perkins and William Sullivan, Esquires, citizens of the 
said Commonwealth, have nominated, and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Council, do appoint you the aforenamed, the Honorable 
Harrison G. Otis, Thomas H. Perkins and William Sullivan, Es- 
quires, to be Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid, and with 
authority to do and perform whatever is directed and required in 
the said Resolve, a Copy of which is hereunto annexed. And you 
the said Commissioners, will proceed immediately to the Seat of the 
National Government, and, in obedience to the Requisitions of the 
Resolve aforesaid, and of Instructions given you by the Supreme 
Executive of this State, a Copy of which also accompanies this Com- 
mission, will make respectful and earnest application to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, requesting them to consent to some 
arrangement by which this Commonwealth, separately, or, in concert 
with neighbouring States, may be enabled to assume the Defence 
of their respective territories against the enemy, and a portion of 
the taxes collected within said States may be paid into the respective 
treasuries thereof, appropriated to the payment of the balance due 
to said States and to the future defence of the same; the amount, so 
paid into the said Treasuries, to be credited, and the disbursements, 
so made as aforesaid, to be charged to the United States. And in 

were always stated by Federalists as the reasons for refusing to place the entire 
militia under federal control; but the dominant motive was probably the fear 
that they would be marched off to Canada. 
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your endeavors to effect this object, you will also consult with, and 
solicit the assistance and co-operation of the Senators and Represen- 
tatives of this Commonwealth in the Congress of the United States. 

In Testimony whereof, I have caused the Seal of this Common- 
wealth to be hereunto affixed, at Boston, this thirty first day of 
January Ao. Di. one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, and in 
the thirty ninth year of the Independence of the United States of 
America. 

By His Excellency the Governor. 
Alden Bradford, 

Sec'y of the Commonwealth. 

Instructions. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

In Council, January 28th, 1815. 

The Committee of Council appointed to prepare and report what 
instructions His Excellency the Governor and the honorable the 
Council shall give to the Commissioners to be appointed by virtue 
of a resolve of the Legislature of this Commonwealth, passed the 
27 th instant, respectfully report — 

That in their opinion the objects of the Mission being explicitly 
stated in the Resolve aforesaid, it will not be necessary to give to 
the said Commissioners very precise or particular instructions; 
inasmuch as it will probably be necessary for them to consult with 
Delegates from other of the New England States on the same sub- 
ject, and with the members of Congress, at Washington from the 
said States, prior to making any application to the General Govern- 
ment for the purposes of their mission, or of definitively deciding 
on the best mode of prosecuting the same. 

Presuming also that the persons to be appointed, will be gentle- 
men of respectability and intelligence, who are conversant with the 
present situation of the Commonwealth, the Committee believe 
that their duties may be concisely, but sufficiently explained in their 
Commission, that this, accompanied with a letter from His Excel- 
lency the Governor, requesting them to repair to the seat of the 
National Government as soon as may be, and on their arrival at 
Washington to confer with the Commissioners which may be dele- 
gated from the other States represented in the late Convention at 
Hartford, and also with the Senators and Representatives from this 
Commonwealth in the Congress of the United States, and after such 
conferences to adopt those measures which may appear to them 
best calculated to effect the objects of their mission, will be the only 
instructions needful to be given to them. 
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At the same time the Committee think it would be adviseable, 
to suggest to the Commissioners, the propriety of proceeding with 
a due degree of caution and deliberation in their business, so that 
the interest and security of the Commonwealth may be promoted, 
and its credit and authority sustained. And as it will be undoubtedly 
necessary, that a memorial should be presented to Congress in con- 
formity with the resolve of the State aforesaid, that the said Com- 
missioners be instructed to prepare and present the same, for and in 
behalf of the Commonwealth. And that they be also requested, to 
keep a regular record of their proceedings, and in case any confer- 
ences with the President, or Heads of Departments, or other official 
Agents of the United States shall be necessary, that the same should 
be carried on, as far as may be consistent with the usual forms of 
transacting public business by written communications, and where 
this may not be customary to minute immediately after their oc- 
currence, the substance of all such conferences held as aforesaid. 1 

And as both the Congress of the United States and the Legisla- 
ture of the State, will terminate their sessions early in March, that 
the Commissioners be instructed to expedite a decision on the sub- 
jects committed to them, at as early a period as may be practicable; 
and to report to His Excellency the Governor, after they reach 
Washington, from time to time, the progress they may have made, 
in prosecuting the objects of their appointment. 

D. Cobb, per order. 

In Council, January 28th, 18 15. The above Report having been 
read and considered, is accepted. 

Alden Bradford, Sec'y of Commonwealth. 
Sec'y's Office 
January 31st 1815. 

A true Copy 

Attest'r Alden Bradford, Sec'y of Commonwealth. 

Resolutions of the General Court. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The Committee of both Houses, to whom were referred the Mes- 
sage of His Excellency the Governor, and the documents therewith 
transmitted, have had the same under consideration, and beg leave 
to Report, in part: 

That the expediency of having invited a Convention of Delegates 

1 No such minutes are to be found in the Massachusetts Archives or among 
the Otis Mss. Probably none were kept, as the authorized objects of the mission 
expired with the peace of Ghent. The commissioners transacted some informal 
business with the Secretary of the Treasury, reports of which are printed in 
Morison, H. G. Otis, n. 195-99. 
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from the New England States, is fully proved by the result of their 
labors communicated with his Excellency's Message. In times of 
unprecedented embarassment and distress, there can indeed be no 
better mode of discovering the means of relief, or of preparing for in- 
evitable consequences, than to resort to the deliberate and united 
counsels of the wisest and most faithful men of the community; — 
men, who have an interest, in common with all their fellow citizens, 
in the subjects of their deliberation, and who will act with a firm 
and enlightened regard to the good of the whole, and under the 
highest responsibility. However sensibly such men may feel the 
importance of timely resisting oppression, and averting impending 
calamities, their counsels will be tempered by an accurate under- 
standing of past political transactions, by a sound perception of the 
nature of existing sources of complaint, and by a careful enquiry as 
to events, which time may unfold. The Committee entertain a high 
sense of the wisdom and ability, with which the Convention of Dele- 
gates have discharged their arduous trust, while they maintain the 
principle of State Sovereignty, and of the duties which citizens owe 
to their respective State Governments; they give the most satisfac- 
tory proofs of attachment to the Constitution of the United States 
and to the national union; and while, with the undaunted freedom, 
which they inherit from their ancestors, they express their disap- 
probation of the measures which have produced our public calam- 
ities, and especially of the unnecessary and ruinous war, in which 
we are involved, they manifest a determination, which the people 
will support, that our Country must be defended at every hazard, 
against invasion and conquest. The people will thus find new 
reasons for approving the confidence reposed in their Delegates, in 
discerning through their Report the proper course to be pursued, in 
their relation to the Federal Constitution, in sustaining their alle- 
giance to the State Governments, and in defending themselves 
against the public enemy; but, above all, in the recognition of duties, 
which they owe to their Creator, to themselves and to posterity, 
and which are founded in higher authority than any earthly govern- 
ment can claim. 

As the exposition of the views and sentiments of that Convention 
is clear and intelligible, the Committee deem it unnecessary to en- 
large upon the considerations which entitle them to the approbation 
and support of the Legislature; or to repeat the arguments contained 
in the very able Report of their proceedings, for adopting the meas- 
ures by them recommended. 

The Committee therefore respectfully submit the following Re- 
solves. 

D. A. White, per Order. 
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Resolved, That the Legislature of Massachusetts do highly ap- 
prove the proceedings of the Convention of Delegates from the States 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, and the Counties 
of Cheshire and Grafton, in the State of New Hampshire, and the 
County of Windham, in the State of Vermont, convened at Hart- 
ford, on the fifteenth day of December, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fourteen; and that the advice and recommenda- 
tion therein given, are entitled to, and shall receive, the most re- 
spectful consideration of this Legislature. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor with the advice and 
consent of Council be, and he hereby is authorised and empowered 
to appoint three Commissioners to proceed immediately to the Seat 
of the National Government, and in pursuance of such instructions 
as his Excellency and the Hon. Council may think proper to give 
them, to make an earnest and respectful application to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, requesting their consent to some 
arrangement, whereby the State of Massachusetts, seperately, or 
in concert with neighbouring States, may be enabled to assume the 
defence of their territories against the enemy; and that to this end 
a reasonable portion of the taxes collected within said States may be 
paid into the respective Treasuries thereof, and appropriated to the 
payment of the balance due to the said States, and to the future de- 
fence of the same: the amount so paid into the said Treasuries, to 
be credited, and the disbursements so made as aforesaid, to be 
charged to the United States: and the Senators and Representatives 
of this Commonwealth in Congress are hereby requested to cooper- 
ate with said Commissioners in effecting this object. 

In Senate, January 26th, 181 5. 
Read and accepted. 

Sent down for Concurrence 

John Phillips, President. 
House of Representatives, January 27th, 181 5. 
Read and Concurred 

Timothy Bigelow, Speaker. 
January 27th, 18 15. Approved 

Caleb Strong. 
Secretary's Office, January the 31st, 1815. 
A true Copy, 
Attests Alden Bradford, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Norcross read from the original the following letter 
from Col. Charles F. Suttle, the owner of Anthony Burns, to 
Seth J. Thomas of Boston, his counsel, written after Burns's 
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rendition to Virginia, and recently found among Colonel 
Thomas's papers: 

Alexandria, 24th July, 1854. 
Dear Sir, — Your letter of the 22 inst is before me, do me the 
favor to say to Mr. Grymes x that Fifteen hundred dollars is the 
lowest sum that will purchase Anthony. I gave my reasons why I 
would not take less in my letter to Mr. Willis, 2 which I presume he 
has seen. If he wishes to make the purchase at that sum, he can 
do so at any time between this and 1st day of August. After that 
time I shall consider the matter at an end between us, and act ac- 
cordingly. Yrs. truly, 

C. F. Suttle. 

Robert S. Rantoul to Charles Francis Adams. 

Salem, February 25, 1915. 

Dear Sir, — I find, on page 366 of Volume xlvii of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society, for April, 19 14, this statement occurring in 
the memoir of our late associate, Gamaliel Bradford: "it is a fact 
contemporaries can testify to that almost singly and alone he carried 
to victory the campaign against dropping our annual State election." 

I have no inclination to disparage Mr. Bradford nor to antagonise 
his biographer, but having attempted to correct this misconception 
when it first appeared in our debates, and having then been asked 
by you, in behalf of historic accuracy, to note the facts stated at 
that time, I desire to call your attention to what follows. The 
issue is not wholly unimportant, because it relates to a matter which 
is likely to keep cropping up so long as we have two classes of reason- 
ers amongst us — one thinking, with Hamilton, that all political and 
social ills will disappear whenever we have a stronger Government, 
reposing its powers in fewer hands and choosing its agents for longer 
terms; the other class, with Jefferson, looking for the stability of 
popular government and of social order in a broader and more em- 
phatic consent of the governed, drawn from a wider expansion of the 
suffrage and a more frequent exercise of it. 

I was a member of the House of Representatives in the Legislature 
of 1884 and of the Joint Standing Committee on Election Laws. A 
proposed constitutional amendment providing for biennial elections 
and sessions had passed the preceding Legislature, and came up in 
1884 for its final passage, before being submitted to the vote of the 
people. The measure was referred, in its natural course, to the 

1 Rev. Leonard A. Grimes of Boston, who in February, 1856, succeeded in 
purchasing and freeing Burns. 

2 Hamilton Willis of Boston. 
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Joint Standing Committee on Election Laws, which consisted of 
three Senators and eight Members of the House. The amendment 
required, for its passage, the vote of a majority of the Senate and 
of two-thirds of the House, present and voting thereon, at two suc- 
cessive annual sessions, before it could be submitted, in 1885, for 
ratification by a majority of the people, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article IX, of the Amendments to the State Constitution, 
adopted in 1820-22. 

The Committee on Election Laws divided on the measure seven 
to four, the minority including a Senator and three Representatives, 
of whom I was one, and I was asked to submit a minority report, and 
did so. The amendment, which had passed the Senate, failed of a 
two-thirds vote in the House, being lost by a vote of 139 yeas and 87 
nays. The measure had been agitated since 1870. Besides the large 
number of active Republicans who seemed to favor it, there was a con- 
siderable group of Republican leaders, of whom Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Roger Wolcott were two, who seemed to favor making a party 
issue of it. If this could be done its passage through the Legislature 
was assured, because the Republicans were largely in the ascendant. 
But this was impossible. Alanson W. Beard was the recognized 
Republican leader in the House, and he opposed it. Outside of the 
State House it was publicly opposed by such Republicans as George 
Sewall Boutwell, George Frisbie Hoar, John Davis Long, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and Darwin Erastus Ware. Another amend- 
ment of narrower scope providing for biennial elections, but not 
for biennial sessions, passed the Legislature of 1885 but failed in 
that of 1886. Two several amendments, one providing for the 
biennial election of State officers and the other of members of the 
General Court, having duly passed the Legislature, came before 
the people for final action in 1896, and were rejected by a vote of 
yeas 115,505 to nays 161,263, on the question of the election of 
State officials, and on the election of members of the General Court, 
yeas, 105,589 to nays 156,211. During this campaign of 1896 vig- 
orous expressions, pro and contra, were brought out in the press. 
Reference to the journals of the day shows the statement quoted 
at the head of this communication to be totally misconceived. A 
casual examination of the files of the Evening Transcript, for in- 
stance, discloses the following facts: Ex-Senator Darwin E. Ware 
published a letter of protest, October 23rd, and this was followed, 
on the 29th, by a protest signed by twenty-five very prominent 
clergymen from different sections of the State. On the 30th, Mr. 
Bradford, as Treasurer of the Anti-Biennial League, issued a state- 
ment made up of views quoted from Speakers Blaine and Reed, 
United States Senators Edmunds, Hawley, Dawes, and Hoar, Ex- 
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Governor Long and Collector Beard. On October 31st, Moorfield 
Storey, Henry W. Lamb, Charles S. Rackemann, Henry M. Williams, 
and others including the present writer, made known their opposition 
to the measure, and, on November 2nd, letters from Senator Hoar 
and from Albert S. Parsons of Lexington followed, and the labor 
organizations made themselves heard in a plea for annual elections. 
On November 4th, an editorial review of the situation appeared, 
which stated that "The idea was not a popular one from the be- 
ginning of the campaign.' ' 

Just what part Mr. Bradford may have taken in this controversy, 
beyond giving to the public the extracts above cited, I do not know. 
Doubtless he did his best to defeat the measure. I do not wish to 
belittle his efforts in any way. The idea is a very modern one, that 
Massachusetts had better do as newer States do, and not affect a 
singularity. Our grandfathers never heard of that. Mr. Bradford, 
if living, would not have permitted the statement to be made in his 
hearing, without a protest, that he "almost singly and alone" saved 
the old system of annual elections and sessions to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. Clearly it is not sound history to imply that any one 
man, in 1896, or in the years preceding, accomplished the defeat of 
the biennial amendment. I am, Very respectfully yours, 

Robert S. Rantoul. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Sanborn, 
Storey, Storer, and Bolton. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

CHARLES GREELY LORING. 

By EDWARD STANWOOD. 



Charles Greely Loring was born in Boston, July 22, 1828, 
of the sixth generation in descent from Thomas Loring, who 
came to Massachusetts in 1634. His father, whose name he 
bore, the son of Caleb and Ann (Greely) Loring, born May 
2, 1794, was one of the foremost lawyers of Massachusetts, 
a Fellow of Harvard College for twenty-two years, and one 
who enjoyed the distinction of having been twice offered, by 
governors of the Commonwealth, and of having twice declined, 
an appointment as United States senator, in succession to 
Webster and Everett. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Anna Pierce Brace, was a native of Litchfield, Connecticut. 

Charles G. Loring, junior, was fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School, and was graduated from Harvard College in 
1848. In college his roommate was Mr. J. C. D. Parker, the 
pianist. They were doubtless drawn together by their artistic 
tastes, which ultimately developed in widely different fields. 
Three years after graduation Loring received, automati- 
cally, as was the custom at the time, the " second" degree, 
of A.M. 

During the summer of 1848 he was one of a party of young 
men who made a scientific exploring expedition to the shores 
of Lake Superior under the leadership of Louis Agassiz, who 
had lately been appointed professor of zoology and geology at 
Harvard. The next year he was a student at the Lawrence 
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Scientific School, and took part in the survey of the line 
for the then projected Erie Railway, in central New York. 
From that work he was recalled by his father for a tour in 
Europe. 

While in Scotland, after his father's return to the United 
States, he became seriously ill from an affection of the lungs, 
and being ordered south spent the winter of 1853-54 at Malaga, 
Spain. Having recovered completely, he passed the following 
summer travelling on the Continent, and in the winter and 
spring of 1854-55 journeyed up the Nile, visited the Sinai tic 
peninsula and the " Arabia Petraea" of Ptolemy, and Pales- 
tine, and returned by way of Constantinople and Greece. 
That journey, particularly in Egypt, may be said to have 
been the turning point in his life, for the deep impression 
made upon him by his observations and study of Egyptian 
art so developed his natural artistic tendencies that art be- 
came the absorbing interest. Upon his return to America he 
delighted his friends with his descriptions of Egypt, about 
which little was known at the time in this country, which 
he illustrated with stereoscopic photographs. Moreover he 
devoted himself with characteristic thoroughness and enthusi- 
asm to acquiring all the information that was obtainable on 
the subject. 

During this period of his life he ministered to another form 
of his love for the beautiful and artistic by undertaking the 
laying out of his father's extensive farm lands at Beverly, 
which he carried on for some years after his father's death. 
The love of beautiful flowers and shrubs was a passion with him. 
He was accustomed to say, later in life, that if he had been 
born a quarter of a century later he should have chosen the 
career of a landscape gardener. It is related of him that he 
spent several years in perfecting a single clump of trees 
and shrubs. In laying out grounds at Beverly and Chocorua 
he displayed exquisite taste in devising schemes which by 
their very simplicity removed all suggestion that art had been 
employed. 

The civil war interrupted his activities in landscape gar- 
dening and development. Late in 1861 he was disposed to 
enlist as a private in the Union army, but through the in- 
fluence of Governor Andrew he was appointed a First Lieu- 
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tenant on the Staff of General Burnside; and on February 3, 
1862, was commissioned Assistant Quartermaster, with the 
rank of Captain. When the Ninth Corps was organized he 
was appointed Assistant-Inspector-General with the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel, and held that position until the end of 
the war. Although his position did not require him to be on 
the fighting line, he did actually participate in all the cam- 
paigns in which the Ninth Corps was engaged — in Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, and from April, 1864, until the 
surrender of Lee with the army of the Potomac, in Virginia. 
Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman, in his memoir of General Loring, 
for the Art Museum, from which many of the facts in this 
sketch are taken, says: 

The accounts of the desperate assault on Cemetery Hill [in the 
Petersburg campaign] made by the Ninth Corps at great loss on 
July 30, 1864, show that Lieutenant-Colonel Loring was at the 
scene of the explosion of the mine which preceded the attack, and 
with the attacking division in the bloody " battle of the crater," 
which followed. An officer in the Confederate service after related 
that before the explosion of the mine a Federal leader, found to 
be Lieutenant-Colonel Loring, was seen from their position explor- 
ing the ground upon which the troops were to enter, and walking 
about in the rain of bullets as if totally unconscious of them, until 
the commander of the Confederates, saying it was a shame to kill 
so brave a man, gave the order to cease firing. 

Colonel Loring received three brevets, the first two, both 
dated August 1, 1864, one to the rank of Colonel "for gallant 
and meritorious services during the campaign in East Ten- 
nessee and at the siege of Knoxville," the second to the grade of 
Brigadier-General for "gallant and meritorious services at the 
battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania and Bethesda Church, 
and during the operations before Petersburg, Virginia." 
His third brevet raised him to the rank of Major-General. It 
was granted ten days before the great parade of the victorious 
troops in Washington, in May, 1865, in which General Loring 
took part, and was for "gallant and meritorious services 
during the war." Only one other of the many staff officers 
who served with the Ninth Corps received so high an honor. 
On August 10, 1865, General Loring was mustered out of the 
service. 
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For a time, after his army service, General Loring was 
engaged in business. He became Treasurer of the Hampden 
Cotton Mills; but was not happy in the occupation and soon 
retired. In 1867 his father, to whom, in his declining years, 
he had greatly devoted himself, died, at the age of seventy- 
three years. In 1868 and the following year General Loring 
made another tour in Egypt, and continued his studies in the 
archaeology of that country. It was the knowledge he thus 
acquired that brought about his connection with the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, which covered a period of almost exactly 
thirty years. In 1872 the Museum, which then occupied no 
more spacious quarters than two rooms in the Athenaeum 
building, received the gift of the Way collection of Egyptian 
antiquities. General Loring, the best equipped if not the only 
expert in such matters in this community, was asked to under- 
take the installation of that collection, for purposes of exhibi- 
tion, and began the work in October, 1872. The next year 
he was elected a trustee of the Museum; in 1876, when the 
first wing of the building in Copley Square was occupied, he 
was made Curator, and from that time, until within a few 
months of his death, he was the executive head of the Museum. 
In 1887 his title was changed to that of Director. Of his emi- 
nent services to the cause of art in Boston there is no need to 
speak. His duties were multifarious, covering all the details 
of administration, the finances, the personnel of the staff, the 
oversight of the enlargements of the building, and every other 
matter that required his attention, and above all the important 
duty of acquiring, selecting and arranging the art treasures that 
grew so greatly during his administration. If the Museum 
has grown still greater since his connection with it ceased, it 
still remains true that its broad foundations were laid by him, 
and that without his tireless activity and intelligent foresight 
the institution could never have become what it is. The ex- 
tent of his service in procuring additions to the funds of the 
Museum, and in obtaining gifts and loans of works of art, will 
never be known, since no one, not even he himself, preserved 
a record of it. 

Failing health caused General Loring to resign the director- 
ship in February, 1902. He was made Director Emeritus, 
and died at Beverly, on August 18 of that year. The 
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funeral services were held in King's Chapel, Boston, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale officiating. The Museum was closed 
all the day of the funeral, and the Loyal Legion, which 
took part in the obsequies, caused taps to be sounded at the 
close. 

In 1875 General Loring married Miss Mary Hopkins of 
Catskill, New York. Mrs. Loring died in India in 19 14, but 
their two children still survive. 

He was elected a member of this Society at the January 
meeting in 1887, as a representative of a sister organization. 
It was probably not expected that he would take a prominent 
part in the proceedings of the Society, and in fact he is not 
recorded as having been other than a listener at its meet- 
ings save on one occasion. At the February meeting in 
1887 he spoke on the subject of the so-called Sharpless por- 
traits of Washington, and gave his opinion that they are 
untrustworthy. His attendance at the meetings was more 
frequent in the later years of his life, for he was present 
at ten meetings during the three years preceding his death. 
It is not generally known that he contemplated the prep- 
aration of a historical study of the civil war, and accumu- 
lated material therefor; but his absorption in the duties of 
the Museum left him no time for carrying his project into 
execution. 

His was a remarkable personality. To his friends two traits 
stand out as his leading characteristics, which might at first 
sight appear to be contradictory — extreme reticence even 
among those most closely associated with him, and a gentle- 
ness and courtesy that were extended to all whom he met. 
He was a silent man, but those who knew him soon discovered 
that his reserve was but a veneer that covered a warm heart. 
His protective bearing toward all things weaker than himself 
made children and animals love him, in spite of his reserve, 
which harmonized well with his commanding figure, and the 
military bearing, slightly accentuated by his dress, which sug- 
gested the army officer. 

But that which it is well chiefly to remember regarding one 
who may be truly characterized as a great citizen is the de- 
votion and loyalty with which he gave himself to the service 
of the Museum. In the minute adopted by the Board of Trus- 
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tees of that institution, called to consider General Loring's 
resignation, in March, 1902, it is said that "he was always 
ready to fill any gap, and never in any way spared himself." 
He always did fill the gap, and the Museum of today is a 
true monument to his life and labors. 



